INTRODUCTION
beauty and ugliness, of aspiration and victory, derive from
our childish conceptions; and this passion, the childish won-
der allied with danger, is always with us. Our love for the
Tudors matches our desire for mental and spiritual expan-
sion. The outward spreading nearly always goes with, and
is an expression of, the inward emancipation of the spirit.
The best emigrant is one who cannot possess his soul in peace
at home. Goethe's remark, that America is within you, is
incomplete; America is never within, is capable neither of
envisagement nor of attainment until it has been realised as an
almost subconscious and external ideal. The adventurous
personal character, the heroism, the commercial and imperial
motives of sixteenth-century seamen, pirates, warriors,
and merchants, is not so important to the modern public
mind as their unconscious symbolism of a universal desire.
These were the men who broke the chains of Western Europe
and exposed an illimitable view of the World. Physical
exploration led directly to the conception of man's own
infinity, his variety, his incalculability. The profound
satisfaction of annoying Spain was of ephemeral importance
compared with the enlarging of the horizon. It is important
that the Tudor age was greatest, with the Cabots, Drake,
Hawkins, Frobisher, Gilbert, and Grenville, in its action.
The arts, flourishing in this England, partly expressed the
cardinal enfranchisement and partly restricted it. England
became self-conscious about the arts in a way that she was
not about her explorations and active achievements. She
was, we are told, better known on the Continent for her music
than for her literature. This is not at all surprising, al-
though it is difficult to prove, for in music she adhered to
and perfected a tradition while in literature she created a
new tradition. Literature is a swift-winged art that speeds
ahead of the times; or else it follows after, and reflects them;
and it is wayward and whimsical and eccentric in either case.
It is the only art that expresses conscious and logical thought,
It very often, for that reason, ceases to be an art at all, failing
to conserve the purity and abstraction of mood necessary for
a work of art- Yet this peril itself and by its nature frees
literature from the impediment of tradition* Where early
Tudor literature trod a previously unmarked way, as it did
in works of criticism and instruction, the later writing com-
pensated by concerning itself with the immediate past, with
a reflection of the yesterday of memory that is hardly to be
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